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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Thomas Hardy. By Harold Child. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1918. 

Thomas Hardy's view of life, as it is, for the most part, implied 
rather than expressed in his novels, represents a reaction from nine- 
teenth-century thought. It is the swing of the pendulum away from 
easy affirmation toward harsh denial. One may, indeed, doubt whether, 
but for the excesses to which nineteenth-century optimism ran, anyone 
would have been inspired to write powerful novels vibrating in every 
part to the idea that God is not in His Heaven and that all is not 
by any means right with the world. 

Of course, as negation, as criticism, this view has been, and is, 
of great value. It has the same sort of value as Hardy's more specific 
criticisms of society. In certain of his novels — notably in Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and in Jude the Obscure — Hardy has criticized — has, in 
fact, crushingly refuted — certain conventional social judgments. No 
longer, among the intelligent, can many be found to maintain that 
such a one as Tess may not be called a pure woman. And this, surely, 
is a great gain. No longer, since Hardy wrote, are many found naif 
enough to preach a pharisaical or school-girlish optimism in season 
and out of season. • And this is also, without doubt, a great gain. 
Just as Hardy has criticized most beneficially certain social verdicts 
that follow the line of least resistance, so he has, with like effect, 
tested and found wanting certain easy assumptions about the universe. 

The question remains, however, whether Hardy's own view of 
life (while clearly correct on the negative side) is not, positively con- 
sidered, as dogmatic as the view to which it is opposed. And dependent 
upon this is the further query whether Hardy's dominant note of 
saddened humanitarianism — a thing that to some readers, at least, is 
grievous and scarcely to be borne — is ultimately preferable to the 
dominant sentiment of earlier Victorian writers. 

In estimating the work of a great contemporary novelist, it may 
seem that the proper course is neither to attack nor to defend that 
novelist's fundamental beliefs, but merely to describe them, confining 
one's self to such considerations as may best serve to explain his 
meaning and to reveal his power. But this, in the last analysis, is not 
quite possible. For the very attempt to make plain the nature of an 
author's power involves passing judgment upon his beliefs. Thus, if 
one lays stress, as Mr. Child does, upon Hardy's " double vision," his 
ability to see at once " the greatness and the littleness of mankind," 
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selecting this as the principal element of Hardy's greatness, one must 
necessarily approve the view of life to which this remarkable gift is 
due. And apparently Mr. Child does accept with very little reserve 
the Hardian view of life. 

That he sets forth this view without sifting it, must be regarded 
as a defect in his criticism, however proper his purpose to keep as 
close as possible to merely literary questions. For it is not true, as 
one might gather from Mr. Child's discourse, that the Hardian attitude 
is about the only attitude that is tolerated by enlightened modern 
thought. 

In the first place, Hardy's conception of the relation of the infinite 
to man cannot be justified by means of the so-called scientific philos- 
ophy, which regards consciousness as a sort of accidental by-product 
thrown off by a mechanistic universe. For this philosophy has been 
shown to be defective, and it is incumbent upon no one at this date 
to accept it. 

In the second place, the direct evidence — the facts of life, as drawn 
from the histories of such people as Tess and Jude — do not necessi- 
tate the Hardian reaction. They may, for example, evoke the Prag- 
matic reaction — which is quite another thing. For there is a world 
of difference between saying with Hardy that the universe is indiffer- 
ent to man and his concerns, and saying with the Pragmatists that, 
except in so far as one idea or the other is seen to " work," you cannot 
tell whether the universe is indifferent or not. 

To make no account of other philosophies, it is probable that Prag- 
matism, which endeavors to save the values of faith while employing 
fully the sanative power of skepticism, represents the frame of mind 
of the modern man much more nearly than does Hardy's bare denial 
of a kindly Providence. 

It may be maintained, too, that Hardy's novels are as weakening 
in one way as they are bracing in another. For while protests against 
human wrong liberate men from bad thoughts and increase the fulness 
of life, protests against the infinite, whether directly expressed or still 
more effectively implied, are futile, and, in the long run, benumbing. 
Even though men should become utterly convinced that the universe 
is ruthless, it does not follow — as Hardy, in The Return of the Native, 
suggests — that the prevailing mental attitude among intelligent per- 
sons would be one of settled melancholy. People would accept the 
fact, as we now accept the ruthlessness of the law of gravitation ; but 
the mood engendered by dwelling upon the fact, they might, and prob- 
ably would, reject. Is it not, indeed, just the mystery surrounding 
the idea of a blind fate, the thought that, at the very last, fate cannot 
be blind, which gives its impressiveness to the idea ? Once prove that 
we must endure in this world injustice and misfortune, with no hope 
of compensation in a world to come, and the thought becomes a com- 
monplace, which to take for granted is the part of wisdom but to dwell 
upon is folly. 

Since science neither proves nor disproves the Hardian view, and 
since, without sacrifice of justice or sympathy, the facts of life may 
be logically and successfully confronted in other ways, it "would seem a 
mistake to suppose that Hardy is great because his underlying thought 
is demonstrably true. It would be just as serious a mistake to as- 
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sume that his philosophy has nothing to do with his greatness. For 
even if the world should unanimously decide that Hardy's conception 
of life is totally wrong, it would have to admit that this conception 
had been of great use in focusing the author's powers — that without it 
he could hardly, in his time, have done so successfully his noble work 
of combating false views, revealing truths of character, and broadening 
sympathy. 

Apart from the fact that he takes the ultimate truth of Hardy's 
philosophy very much for granted, Mr. Child has produced an excellent 
critical study of his author. Considering its brevity, it is remarkably 
adequate. Mr. Child, himself a writer of novels, is able to enter into 
the spirit of the older novelist, who is yet of his own time, and to inter- 
pret him with a clear understanding of the point of view both of the 
writer of fiction and of the reader. His book is not a mere persuasive 
introduction to Hardy's works, but a just and able analysis of them. 



The Vandal of Europe. By Wilhelm Miihlon, former director 
in Krupp's. Translated by William McPherson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1918. 

In this year of the Great War it is natural to suppose that no well- 
informed person can well be surprised by any fresh revelation of Ger- 
man mendacity. Yet Dr. Miihlon, a former director in the great Krupp 
corporation, records instances of deliberate and stupid falsehood that 
may startle into acrid mirth even the reader most satiated with evi- 
dence regarding the nauseous immorality of the German Government. 

For example, the Germans have industriously circulated the wildest 
fables about atrocities said to have been committed by Russian soldiers 
in East Prussia. In Germany these tales have been implicitly believed 
even when they ran to the most frightful extremes, — as when it was 
said that the Russians made a practice of nailing the hands of little 
country children to tables. And yet, as Dr. Miihlon testifies from per- 
sonal knowledge, a high commission investigated these stories and 
found them all lies. " The commission admits — naturally, not publicly 
— that the Russians have not been so ruthless as one might expect 
them to be in war. The East Prussian population and local authorities 
have frequently expressed themselves very gratefully and very flat- 
teringly in regard to the behavior of the Russians." 

Manifestly it is painful to a man of honor and intelligence to live 
under a government that deals habitually in clumsy falsehoods — to say 
nothing of committing other violations of the decalogue ; but it is even 
more painful to realize that one's compatriots are the sort of people 
who believe, and like to believe, malicious lies — to say nothing of giving 
a ready approval to other kinds of wickedness. " Germans," cries Dr. 
Miihlon, " hide your head. In your boorish simplicity you are a menace 
to the world." 

After all, the most significant — and the bitterest — parts of Dr. 
Miihlon's book are those which have reference, not to the Government, 
but to the people. 

We have come to realize that the German Government and the 



